THE   EMPIRE   IN   ECLIPSE
Ney, as one of a group gathered on the terrace at
Fontainebleau, recalled the details of his own carmy*.
Actual numbers, 2,270; morale, broken; condition, worn
out and ragged. This was typical of the other commands,
with half Europe swelling the march on Paris. No review,
no glamour of the Bearskins, could compensate for such
a division, and it rested with Ney, who was too blunt for
mockery, too tired for further striving, to sum up their
chances in a sentence: "Only an abdication can get us out
of this/
(He spoke -within the shadow of Fontainebleau where,
over twenty years earlier, the same thought must have
occurred to others on the eve of the Revolution.)
So much -was realized by those about him. Napoleon
would have to be told after the ceremony, and casting
round for a deputation the Marshals fixed on two of theii
number whose bravery was less in question than theii
talent: Moncey and ex-Sergeant-A la] or Lefebvre. Bui
neither of these could be counted on to cross terms witl
the Emperor, and Ney, who for all his bluntness w^as no
lacking in diplomatic experience, offered to act as spokes
man. There -was some hazard in such an office, fo
although it was learnt that the Senate had voiced a deman<
for abdication, the military leaders, in seconding that view
might still have incurred the penalty of a court martial.
The last files left the parade-ground; the circle of staj
officers broke up; and the cooper's son headed the rnissio:
to Napoleon's study. They entered without observin
the usual etiquette, and three pairs of eyes, meeting tb
mute question that was put by their leader, droppe
awkwardly. Ney broke the silence by asking, supei
fluously enough, if news had arrived from Paris. Nape
leon's trifling reply (a negative when he knew, as we
as the Marshals, that his abdication had been called for
was equally superfluous. Ney responded by declarin
their knowledge of the situation, but Napoleon put asic
this gesture of reality by referring to the people's wi
beyond that of the Senate.